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to be found at Benares to the present day. The following lines of Henry More might have been written by a Ved&nta-philosopher in India:
< Hence the soul's nature we may plainly see: A beam it is of the Intellectual Sun. A ray indeed of that Aeternity, But such a ray as when it first out shone Proin a free light its shining date begun.*
And again:
'But yet, my Muse, still take an higher flight, Sing of Platonick Faith in the first Good, That faith that doth our souls to God unite So strongly, tightly, that the rapid flood Of this swift flux of things, nor with foul mud Can stain, nor strike us off from th' unity Wherein we steadfast stand, unshaked, unmoved, Engrafted by a deep vitality, The prop and stay of things in God's benignity.'
The Vedanta-philosophy, as we saw, is very rich in similes and metaphors, but no philosophy has at the same time so courageously removed all metaphorical veils, when the whole truth had to be revealed, as the Ved&nta, particularly in the mouth of /Saiikara. And what is peculiar to the Vedanta is that, with all its boldness in speaking unmetaphorical language, it has never ceased to be a religion.
The Ved&nta sanctioned a belief in Brahman as a masculine, as an objective deity, or as an Isvara, the Lord, the creator and ruler of the world. It went even further and encouraged a worship of the Highest Brahman under certain pratlkas, that is, under certain names or forms or persons, nay even under the names of popular deities. It prescribed certain means of grace, and thereby introduced a system of moral discipline, the absence of which in purely metaphysical systems, is often urged as their most dangerous